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the Muslim crowd, thanked them from his heart. He said he
could not talk on the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations, though that was
nearest his and their heart. He closed his speech with the warning
"when it is over, you will hear me shouting and disturbing the peace
all over India." Even Mr Chundriger, the President of the Provincial
Muslim League, did not insist on the two nations theory being accepted
immediately with any vehemence. Instead, he said that "the eyes
of every Hindu and every Muslim were fixed on Mr Gandhi and Mr
Jinnah who were trying to achieve communal unity so as to be able
to wrest power from the British. He prayed for the success of their
efforts." The meeting showed more clearly than ever before that the
Muslim masses were tired of the position taken up by Mr Jinnah and
that the C.R. formula which Mr Jinnah had rejected was not without
appeal to them in spite of Malabar Hill's contempt for it.
BREAKDOWN
From the beginning of the conversations to September 14 was the
period of optimism as far as the Press and the public were concerned.
From September 14 to Id was the period of pessimism. Thursday
^September 21, the day after Id, initiated the third period in the
negotiations, the period of breakdown. The conversations that day
lasted ten minutes more than usuai. Gandhiji announced his decision
to be in Sevagram by October 2 and the police extended the ban on
visitors to Malabar Hill up to September 30, with truly creditable
prescience.
It was on Thursday that Mr Jinnah had written the most provo-
cative and probably the most obstructive letter of the series to
Mahatma Gandhi. In it he made it clear that self-determination was
not enough. What he meant by Pakistan was an irrevocable carving
out of a new State which would have no relation with the rest of India
even in such fields of administration-as defence. If the object was to
insult, the letter could not have been improved upon.
Correspondence between Mr Jinnah and Mr E. V. Ramaswamy
Naicker which was released to the Press that day, however, showed
that though Mr Jinnah was all for a completely independent Pakistan,
" homelands of the Indian Muslims", he did riot have a very soft
"corner in his heart for others who demanded wholesale separation.
Replying to "Periyar", the title assumed by this Qaid-i-Axarn
of the South, Mr Jinnah had written: "I have always
had much sympathy for the people of Madras, 90 per. cent
oi whom are Non-Brahmins, and if they desire to establish
their Dravidistan, it is entirely for your people to decide on this
matter. I can say no more, and certainly I cannot speak On your
'behalf. I have made the position clear to you and your colleagues